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THE ORIGIN AND REAL MEANING OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY JOHN CHETWOOD, JR., "82, OF CAL. 


In regard to what is known as the Monroe Doctrine, two as- 
sertions may safely be made—1. There has never been a matter 
of national interest and concern so variously interpreted or so 
much misunderstoud. 2. Few, if any, questions of the day 
excite such a differing degree of interest among the people ; some 
magnifying, and others entirely disregarding its importance. The 
latter class is undoubtedly the more numerous, and their indiffer- 
ence may be attributed to the extremely loose and indefinite ideas 
which have been generally prevalent on the subject. 

During the last twenty years we have had abundant opportu- 
nity to reconcile all opposing opinions and to settle the apparent 
ambiguity that exists both in theory and practice. The Monroe 
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Doctrine was referred to during the Fenian raids into Canada, 
whenever a filibustering expedition to Cuba was organized, but 
especially and perhaps with most show of reason, during the 
French-Mexican war of 1862. Mor recently, its advocates 
have applied it as a test to the validity of the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty, and have claimed that our right to an exclusive control 
of the inter-oceanic canal is derived from the spirit of this doe- 
trine. 

But, as was said, public opinion has widely differed as to its 
force and bearing. Some appear to have thought the “ Monroe 
Doctrine” and the constitution worthy of about equal veneration. 
From their standpoint it is properly applied, a sort of panacea for 
all international complications and disorders! Mr, Kasson, our 
late Minister to Austria, says: “It is quoted as the supreme, 
indissoluble, and irreversible law of our national Union.” On 
the other hand, a well-known author upon international law, 
regards “this policy” as not a national one, 

Just at present the policy is undergoing a pr riodic discussion 
in the press, Men of all parties have expressed their views of 
our South American complications, and always with an allusion 
to the Monroe Doctrine. A recent writer has said: “ A President 
of the United States justly appealing to it in an emergency, could 
not fail of a unanimous following of patriotic ‘citizens, even in 
presence of a consequently impending war,” and some people 
think it was Mr, Blaine’s misplaced confidence in its potency 
which induced him to pursue his “aggressive foreign policy ” 
in Chili. Since it has figured, and seems destined to figure, so 
largely in our foreign relations, public curiosity should be stim- 
ulated to inquire into its origin and real meaning. 

In 1825 the proceedings of the leading continental powers 
caused alarm to England and the United States. The nations 
forming the “ Holy Alliance” had interfered to repress popular 
government in Spain, and appointed France their agent to restore 
the exiled King of the country. 

About the same time the alliance promulgated certain doc- 
trines in regard to the validity of popular government, in which 
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they declared “ insurrectionary reform to be null.” In accord- 
ance with this principle, Spain was logically entitled to ask of 
the allies their aid in suppressing the revolt of her South Amer- 
ican colonies, which had recently thrown off their allegiance. 

But we, meanwhile, had recognized the independence of the 
colonies, and, like England, were profiting from the commercial 
effects of their emancipation. England would, financially, be a 
loser by their proposed reconquest, and the United States, in 
addition to this, felt that the principles of free government, and 
especially of republican government, were threatened by their 
subjection, or by the substitution of a nation more powerful than 
Spain as a controlling influence on this continent. 

The declaration of President Monroe was the result of this 
apprehension, and practically owes its birth to the characteristic 
national instincts of two great powers—the commercial interests 
of England and our own devotion to republicanism. 

As it is the attempted aim of this article to prove the very 
conservative nature of the declaration, we may proceed by ex- 
amining the statement of a staunch upholder as to the supposed 
meaning of the “doctrine,” derived from it. Probably no ex- 
position of the disputed portion of the President’s message gives 
its application a wider scope than that of Mr. Kasson, Accord- 
ing to this view of the matter, the somewhat indefinite “ doc- 
trine ” assumes a definite shape, and becomes a legitimate infer- 
ence for the declaration. 

These, then, are substantially the provisions which he claims 
in support of his theory : 

That this continent must be free from future attempts at col- 
onization, or combined interference from foreign powers. And, 
also, 

That the said powers must refrain from attempts to subjugate 
or to change the government of the American republics. 

An acquaintance with the circumstances under which this 
declaration had its birth, and comparison of the views of our 
greatest statesmen, seem to authorize the following statements : 
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1. That its primary object was to meet evils threatening at the 


time, and not to provide for future emergencies. 

2. That it is therefore /imited in its bearing and application ; 
and 

3. That it has, in its nature, no binding force. 

In 1823 the United States did not bear the same relative posi- 
tion among the great powers that they occupy to-day. The pop- 
ulation of the country had not reached more than one-fifth of its 
present proportion. So that, if capable of being ranked among 
the great powers at all, we were inferior to most of them in 
wealth and resources. 

These considerations had their effect in shaping our foreign 
policy at that time, and the well-known caution of President 
Monroe avoided any unnecessary difficulty with European neigh- 
bors. He rejected, in fact, several propositions designed to ren- 
der the provisions of the declaration more comprehensive. Madi- 
son advised joint action with England in regard to the French 
invasion of Spain—and “to make Greece an object of favorable 
attention.” Our future security seemed to Jefferson of great im- 
portance. He thought the acquisition of Cuba might be useful 
for defence! 

But the proceedings of the powers inspired alarm in the cabi- 
net. It was feared that “with ten thousand men the Holy Al- 
lies would restore all Mexico and South America to the Spanish 
dominion.” These considerations caused a modification of the 
original designs of the President, and made him consult, chiefly, 
existing perils, The first clause, concerning colonization and 
combined intervention, referred to Russian aggression on the 
northwest, and to the predicted re-conquest of South America. 
This clause must be considered practically obsolete, and the dec- 
laration becomes at once limited in application, and cannot furnish 
the basis of an argument for an American “ protectorate ;” nor 
does it justify a forfeiture of any international obligations. 

Some eminent writers have thought that the danger threatened 
by the “alliance” has been really exaggerated as far as we were 

concerned, They attribute the congress of the powers to a mere 
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whim of the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, and to his love of 
display. And readers of the “ Memoirs of Prince Metternich ” 
may feel inclined to favor this opinion—a policy which the prince 
advocated was not likely to be vigorously adhered to, without 
sufficient reason, in the face of much opposition. 

What the allies would have done without any action on our 
part, is a question for the historian to decide. Hostility to free 
institutions on this continent was expressed in the form of a proe- 
lamation ; this proclamation was met by a counter-proclamation, 
in other words, by the Monroe declaration, which, though tacitly 
accepted by the people and their representatives, has never had 
congressional sanction, and can hardly be considered the “supreme 
law of our national union.” 

The popular misconception on the subject, however, is of long 
standing. Asearly as 1825 the House of Representatives endeav- 
ored to remove it. A defensive league with the minor American 
states was proposed. In regard to the plan; the House passed 
resolutions as follows: 

“The United States ought not to become parties with the 
South American republics to any declaration to prevent inter- 
ference with their independence or form of government; nor to 
any compact to prevent colonization upon the continent of Amer- 
ica; but that the people of the United States should be left fre 
to act in any crisis as their feelings of friendship toward those 
republics, and as their own honor and policy may, at any time, 
dictate.” 

Again, in ’48, Calhoun, one of the cabinet that originated the 
“ declaration,” corrected President Polk’s incorrect idea of. it. 
Most of our prominent statesmen have inclined to adopt the same 
course. All precedents have been for limiting, none for extend- 
ing, its application. 

When finally divested of its supposed powers, what is entitled 
to be called the Monroe Doctrine does not seem very formidable. 
It simply warns foreigners not to interfere with the affairs of this 
continent ; but its measures of retaliation are not stated—merely 


implied. Congress must, in every case, decide when the princi- 
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ple of non-intervention actually applies, and opposition to any 
danger beyond the limited scope of the doctrine must be founded 
on other and higher considerations. 

Henceforward we cannot accept the tenets of any political 
maxim to restrain our foreign policy, nor to direct it. Constant 
reference to an authority so insufficient has a true and rational 
explanation. The welfare of a great people spontaneously de- 
mands some leading principles to guide their future national 
growth and development. 

As the world grows smaller we have a more important part to 
play. The commercial interests of the country demand wise and 
liberal treatment. To foster these interests we may be obliged 
to modify rules cautiously adhered to during the infaney of the 
commonwealth. 

France and England to-day take every means of increasing 
their commercial facilities, and have occupied naval stations for 
that purpose in various parts of the world. May not self-interest 
compel us to adopt the policy of other and rival powers? Wise 
and judicious availment of present opportunities, with a vigorous 
determination to improve them, will insure us a commanding in- 
fluence abroad, and secure us the fullest benefits of national pros- 


perity. 


SATIRE AS A SOCIAL FORCE, 


The final cause of literature has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. While none dispute that the aim of history is instruc- 
tion, opinions differ widely in reference to poetry and fiction, two 
departments which embrace by far the largest portion of literature. 
Critics assert that the poet’s only object is the pleasure of his 
hearers ; when this ,is attained his work is done. Others hold 
that the poet’s true aim is an ethical one, and that art is but the 
handmaid of morality. Although this latter view is easily 
pushed to an extreme, there must be much truth in it, The poet 
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can propose to himself no higher object than to aid in the grand 
work of development, which we all hope and believe, is pro- 
gressing among the members of the race. How far this object 
' has been consciously before the great poets of the past, is a differ- 
ent, and, in many cases, a more difficult question. If, however, 
the ethical element has any place in literature, there is no de- 
partment where it finds wider scope than in satire. The true 
aim of satire is the elevation and purification of society. When 
the satirist makes his art a vent for personal spleen, he descends 
from the high plane on which he naturally stands, and satire 
loses its dignity. We propose to consider how far satire has 
been a successful instrumentality for these high ends in the past, 
and whether there still remains a field within which it may be 
i useful. 

The effectiveness of satire lies in ridicule. NHuman nature 
fears nothing more than to be laughed at. Men who are proud 
to be considered vicious, shrink from being eonsidered foolish. 
This weakness of our nature is the stronghold of the satirist. 
Invective is often useless. It is questionable whether Juvenal, 
with all his power, accomplished much towards the regeneration 
of Roman society. The gloomy pages, full of pictures of the 
darkest vices, appealed to a people whose moral sense was blunted, 
Upon such a people his satires could never have had their full 
effect. Yet in the minds of many persons Juvenal is the typical 


' satirist. His satires sprang from deep moral indignation—/acit 





indignatio versus—and hence they derive a certain moral gran- 
deur. But although Juvenal was the exponent of the reaction 
which the Roman mind was undergoing against the terrors of 
the early empire, we cannot look upon him as the cause of this 
reaction, Satire, with him, meant no more than an expression 
of personal feeling; it did not look towards an effect in the 
amelioration of society. The Romans are commonly accredited 
as the originators of satire. It existed, however, in Greece, and 
with far more practical effect than it ever gained in the hands of 
Juvenal. The Ionian satirists, of whom Archilochus is the 
leader and the type, dealt mainly in personal invective and ridi- 
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cule, with no higher end in view. But in the Attic comedy of 
the old school, satire aimed at a direct influence upon society, and 
adopted the most effective means to the end. This was satire of 
ridicule, as distinguished from that of invective. The influence 
of this school of art upon public opinion in Athens is incaleu- 
lable. Aristophanes was a true Greek moralist. His aims were 
not merely political. He wished that Athens should always 
remain what she had been in the days of Marathon. Then her 
youths spent their time in gymnastic exercises, and not in talk- 
ing philosophy. Then her faith in the gods was unshaken ; 
now, strange demons were being introduced, and the celestials 
were being resolved into myths. Against these new tendencies 
of his day he aimed his satire, and it was an irresistible weapon. 
Cleon and the Sophists felt its keenness. ‘To its effects upon the 
popular mind Soerates attributes his conviction. Greek comedy 
proved that to ridicule, satire owes its real strength as a social 
force. 

More modern satire has followed in the same line. In England 
Swift was a master of ridicule. That the effects of his satire 
were not more beneficent, is chargeable upon the aims with which 
he wrote, not upon the means which he employed. The same 
is true of Voltaire. The enormous influence which this great 
man wielded in his day was due principally to his power of rid- 
icule. Of him Macauley says: “ His incomparable power of 
covering whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an object 
of dread, even to the leaders of armies and rulers of nations. 
In truth, of all the intellectual weapons which have ever been 
wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. 
Bigots and tyrants, who had never been moved by the wailing 
and cursing of millions, turned pale at his name. Principles 
unassailed by reason, principles which had withstood the fiercest 
attacks of power, the most valuable truths, the most generous 
sentiments, the noblest and most graceful images, the purest rep- 
utations, the most august institutions, began to look mean and 
loathsome as soon as that withering smile was turned upon 
them.” 
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The fact that ridicule is the means appropriate to satire, very 
much circumscribes the scope of satiric literature. Its applica- 
tion is thus limited to vices and follies; while the treatment of 
crimes falls without its sphere. We here find an excellent reason 
why Juvenal dealt in invective. The crimes which disgraced 
his age were not proper objects of ridicule. Atrocious cruelties, 
murders, adulteries, have no ridiculous side. With them the 
satirist should not attempt to deal ; or, if he does touch them, he 
must strike adeeper note. But there is a wide and important 
field open to him, and lying within his legitimate province. The 
weaknessess of humanity, their follies, and all those petty vices 
which so surely undermine civilized society, belong to his sphere. 
Nor is the sphere an unimportant one. Intemperance, avarice, 
mammon-worship, deceit, are objects of the satirist’s attack. He 
strikes at those vices which invariably accompany an advanced 
civilization and effectually check all further development. He 
isa social reformer. It is his mission to trample down the weeds 
which retard all healthy social growth. If we take a glance over 
modern society, nothing is plainer than the fact that here is a 
large field, where the satirist may find full exercise for his art. 
Never was there an age which sto .d in greater need of satiric 
castigation than the present. This we may surely say without 
danger of incurring the charge of pessimism. In our great cities 
wealth is the great object of endeavor, and its possession the only 
key to influence. Our political system is unsound and already 
shows signs of decay. Even within the limits of our own Col- 
lege world we find intellectual training made secondary and sub- 


servient to physical development. Wherever we look we find 


just such vices present as satire can best deal with. Why, then, 


does no great satirist appear, to scatter with the shafts of his ridi- 
cule, these hindrances which stand in the way of a complete and 
final development of man? The most natural answer is that the 
press has superseded satire. In the minds of many, journalism 
is the most powerful agent in modern society, and nothing lies 
beyond its reach. ‘There is much truth in this view, and it is 


easy to conceive that journalism might be so conducted as to 
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answer all the ends which, in the past, have been attained by 
satire. But modern journalism is not conducted on such princi- 
ples. The journal isa party organ. Its aim is the advancement 
of party interests, not the suppression of social abuses. The im- 
mense influence which the press exercises over public opinion is 
not always exerted in the most beneficial way. There is need, 
therefore, of some further social force to act as a check upon the 
growing follies of the day. We hear much talk of the stage as 
a school of morals, This certainly is not the ground upon which 
the stage stands at present. To-day it aims simply at popular 
amusement. But if it is ever to become instrumental in the pro- 
gress of society, the surest road to social influence lies in the line 
of satiric drama. However we may account for the fact, the 
stage seems always to have failed in its attempts to teach the 
more sublime truths of ethics. But Greek comedy shows us 
what an immense practical influence the theatre may exert upon 
public opinion and the common practice of morality. We need 
hardly notice any objection to this statement founded on the so- 
called indecencies of classical drama. Greek standards of moral- 
ity were not our standards; the code of natural morality is not 
identical with the ¢ ‘hristian code. It seems, therefore, that the 
needs of modern society might be satisfied by a union between 
satire and the most popular form of amusement. Nor is this 
merely speculative. Society has lately been amused by the suc- 
cessful presentation of a drama whose avowed object is to ridicule 
a recent folly. If there is any substratum of solid good in the 
esthetic movement, it will certainly survive the ridicule ; but all 
that is merely sensational will be killed. We see here an instru- 
mentality which is capable of being used for purposes far wider 


and higher than those to which it has hitherto been applied. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Query I. Where can you find Justin McCarthy’s “ History 
of Our Own Time?” 

Answer. In the English aleove, under Early Saxon Kings. 

Query Il. Where can you find Bacon’s “ Novum Organum ?” 

Ans. Under Experimental Science. 

Query ILI. Why are works on Chess found under Ordnance 
and Gunnery ? 

Ans. ?77?? 

Query IV. Where shall I look for Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason ? 

Query V. Where do you think it ought to be? 

Ans. (1.) Perhaps under Metaphysies. 

“ (2.) No, under Criticism. 

Query VI. Why is “ Hamerton’s Intellectual Life” found 
in the art alcove ? 

Ans. Because Hamerton is an artist. 

Query VII. Why is the library like a tree? 

Ans. Because it grows upward, 

Nov! All collected works to be found up stairs 

Qluery VIIL. What is given away without a slip? 

Ans. A “ Treatise on Beer,” and the “ Mystery of the Al- 


) 


coves, 

Query IX. Why is Frothingham’s “ Transcendentalism in 
New England” flanked by Lindsay’s “ Mind in the Lower An- 
imals ?” 

Ans. Because they are both American works. 

Query X. Where will you find any standard work of English 
fiction ? 

Ans. In MeGinness’ store or the Halls. 

Query XI. What is the most complete alcove in the Library? 

Ans. The Spanish aleove. 

Query XII. How many, even in Princeton, can read Spanish? 


Ans, ——- 
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Query XIII. Is there any charge for instruction in literature, 
science, art or morals ? 

Ans. None. 

Query XIV. Where will you find Sedgwick’s “ Methods of 
Ethics ” (heretical) ? 

Ans. In the study of a well-known Professor? 

Query XV. If you cannot find a book anywhere else, where 
will you look for it? 

Ans. Under Rhetoric and Essays. 

Query XVI. What are the chances against finding any given 
Review for any given year? 

Ans. Infinite. 

N. B.—Query VII. may not be used as aconundrum. Copy- 
right secured and right of translation reserved. 


> =<. 


TENNYSON’S ‘‘ HAROLD.” 


Mr. Tennyson is the acknowledged head of the intellectual 
school of modern poetry. Consequently, when he turned his 
attention to the historical drama, hopes that he would accomplish 
its revival were widely entertained. But these hopes have 
scarcely been realized. 

“ Harold” is a drama of merit; we cannot say of high merit. 
The basis of a drama is, perhaps, not all that could be wished. 
Harold himself is a sufficiently noble character ; his life presents 
not a few incidents of dramatic power ; the contrasts between 
Harold, William the Norman and Edward are striking. Thus 
far the materials are exceedingly promising. But, on the other 
hand, there are circumstances which seriously militate against 
the success of such a drama. 

In the first place, the unities Now, while it is apparent that 
the subjection of the drama to any such cast-iron rule as the 
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Aristotelian unities, is to be regarded as disadvantageous to its 
growth and perfection; still it is beyond all question that the 
unities are often, nay, always, an element of power. Moreover, 
in cases where they are not or cannot be observed, the action is 
evidently weakened thereby. 

Harold illustrates this very point. The time consumed be- 
tween the opening and closing scenes is not very great, yet it is 
considerable ; and the shifting of scene is frequent and abrupt. 
The result is that the effect is rather of a series of distinct pictures 
from the life of Harold, than acomplete drama. A more serious 
fault it were hard to find. Not even Mr. Tennyson’s genius has 
been able to raise his work, laden with this fault, to the level of 
his other works. 

Again, the lyrical element is too predominant. The result is, 
that the play is excellent reading, but unfit for representation. 
Mr. Tennyson is, undoubtedly, a master in this sphere, and the 
work here is by no means unworthy of him. He is especially 
happy when he breaks forth into song. 

But the lyrical element may be carried too far in dramatic 
writing. Mr. Tennyson evidently appreciates this, and has shown 
a nice discrimination when he puts prose into the mouth of the 
fisherman in the scene in which Harold is cast upon the Norman 
coast. Nevertheless, it has been carried to excess. This is espe- 
cially true of the scenes between Harold and William in Nor- 
mandy. These scenes possess great beauty, but lack the rugged 
force that would be in keeping with the action. 

But some portions are very powerful, especially act V. We 
are unable to do justice to the battie scene in this act. Stirring 
strength and the sweetness of song are here blended to a marvel- 
ous degree. This act should properly excel the others, but it is 
so incomparably above them that they are thrown too completely 
into the shade. The nearest approach to this act is to be 
found in act [V. Here there are some exceedingly noble pass- 
ages. The address of Harold to the Northumbrians is especially 
fine, 
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The Latin chant of the canons of Waltham, in the first scene 
of the last act, is very beautiful, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation : 

“Salva patriam 
Sancte Pater, 
Salva Fili 
Salva Spiritus, 
Salva patriam 


Sancta Mater.” 


This whole scene is a marvel of beauty. Every touch is per- 
fect. The coloring is vivid, glowing. The action is rapid, yet 
deep and far-reaching; the feeling high and intense; we reach 


=? 


the height of emotion ; of pity, fear, love and anxiety. Our feel- 
ings are wrought up to a high pitch, and all things are ready 
for the supreme moment when the fatal arrow, in its erring 
flight, found out its resting piace in that high brain. That re- 
nowned shaft bore with it death to a noble race. 

The feeling raised so high culminates and is hurled madly 
down as falls the king. Here ends the interest ; here should end 
the play. The last scene seems unnecessary. Fine, in itself, yet 
it were better omitted. The real interest is in Harold, not in 
Edith or Aldwyth. The dramatic action has reached its climax 
and all additions must fall, more or less, flat. Mr, Tennyson 
might have learned much from the master’s “ magic stage.” If 
he had but recalled the closing scene of Lear, doubtless this 
scene had been omitted. It is well to remember in all dramatic 
writings, whether intended for the stage or the study, that the 
real end is action ; that somewhat of completeness must, at times, 
be sacrificed to dramatic effect. 

If we look upon “ Harold” as a revival of the historical drama, 
we must view it as a failure. Indeed, there was little hope that 
it would accomplish such a result. 

The historical drama has always been the result of two causes ; 
a strong national feeling, and a free and patriotic people. Just 
in proportion to the presence of these two causes has the histori- 
cal drama of every nation attained excellence. The degree of 
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national spirit required in this instance, is much greater than that 
which is a prerequisite to all poetry. Such, indeed, as is rarely, if 
ever, attained, save at the successful close of some fierce struggle 
for national life. These requisites were probably realized more 
completely than at any other time, in Greece when the wave of 
Persian invasion was swept refluent back, and in England in the 
sunny days of good Queen Bess. The results were the Athenian 
drama with its wondrous triad, and the Elizabethan, with the 
sweet-voiced bard of Avon. In Spain, France and Germany, 
we find only one requisite completely realized, and we see the 
result in the dramatic literature of these countries. Italy, on the 
other hand, has lacked the requisites, and also the historical 
drama. This hypothesis becomes, therefore, in the light of his- 
tory, a theory, and we may act upon it. 

Taking this, then, we see that if England should now produce 
a historical drama, it would be an entirely anomalous develop- 
ment. The spirit of patriotism, though it doubtless still dwells 
in the breast of her people, has become latent under the influ- 
ence of long years of peace. The minds of men are too full of 
business ; in these days of push, man finds himself called on to 
stretch every nerve lest he be left behind in the -race for life. 
Such an atmosphere has little in common with the histrionie art. 
Intense patriotism has become too great a luxury to be indulged 
in by the mass of the people. If they seek amusement they 
want something light—something which makes less demand on 
their emotions. Consequently, they do not demand any such 
production, and, after all, the people really mould the outcome 
of their oracles. 

Again, if there is anything that is deadly to the drama, it is 
internal differences. A civil war is as fatal to the drama as 
it is to all other national growth. Lesser differences have the 


same tendency in a proportionate degree. The contest between 





the various parties in Great Britain, while it has only recently 
assumed a serious aspect, has, nevertheless, long been in a threat- 
ening state. Hence we see that, so far from fulfilling the condi- 


tions, the tendency is in the opposite direction. 
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One more point suggests itself as opposed to dramatic growth ; 
the degeneracy of the stage. From the day that it had its birth 
beneath the sunny skies of Greece down to to-day, the fact has 
been constant. Behold it now. These pages shall not he 
soiled by any exhibition of its present state. The lamentable 
truth is only too well known. 

Thus we see that not only is there no demand for the revival 
of historical drama from the quarter which really controls pro- 
duction, but also that such production is discouraged. We have, 
then, little reason to expect such a revival. And the actual facts 
bear out this conclusion. Mr, Tennyson has produced a drama 
eminently readable, but as eminently unfit for the stage. But 
the stage is the true criterion of all drama. We would, there- 
fore, regard Harold as a poem worthy of all praise; but as a re- 
vival of the historical drama, a failure. It exhibits more clearly 
than ever before the true range of Mr. Teunyson’s genius. 

In conclusion we would point out the general truth in English 
literature of the principle we have laid down. 

When Addison produced his Cato, England went stark, roar- 
ing mad over it. They rated it on almost the same level with 
the best work of Shakspere. Time went on and showed their 
folly. 

Shelley made an abler eflort, but even his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers cannot claim success for him, ‘To-day we have men of 
great genius—Swinburne, Browning, and a host of lesser lights— 
and above them all Tennyson, struggling to bring about the 
much-coveted result. But one and all have found, and will 


find, it a work bevond their powers. 


“SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE.” 


Perhaps there is no English poet so fortunate in his titles as 
the author of “Songs Before Sunrise.” Every one is musical ; 


every one suggests the richness and melody of the book, even 
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before we have opened it, as the soft bloom of the peach suggests 
to the eye the rich flavor of the fruit. And not only is this true 
of the titles of his different volumes, but it is quite as noticeable 
in the headings of the individual poems. A striking title has 
proved the success of many a book ; as witness, “Is Life Worth 
Living?”, “ His Majesty Myself,” and a “ Fool’s Errand.” We 
know of few more beautiful and suggestive titles than these, 
“Songs Before Sunrise,” “ Atalanta in Calydon,” “ Chastelard,” 
“Hymn of Man,” “The Litany of Nations,” “Quia Multum 
Amavit,” “Songs of ‘Two Nations ;” and in an age of increasing 
demand for the beautiful in life and letters, we cannot doubt that 
the melodious grace of these titles has won many an eye to the 
poems themselves. 

But the poems are more melodious than the titles. There is 
no living poet who is such a master of music as Swinburne. 
Longfellow’s verse has in it a certain wonderful, wild harmony 
when he sings of “the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” a 
melody like that of the west wind rustling through the russet 
autumn forests around Hiawatha’s Indian village, or sighing 
across the brown prairies; but Swinburne’s music is set in more 
various keys, and is at once more cultivated and more powerful, 
His voice is fine and strong, and he knows its reach. 

But, in truth, except in the fact that both are marvelously 
melodious versifiers, no two men could be more entirely different 
than are Swinburne and Longfellow. They are antipodal in 
methods, aims and poetic consciousness. Longfellow is a poet 
for the people; Swinburne, for the cultivated few. But we can- 
not say of him, as of Cranch, that he is a poet for poets. He 
js, rather, a poet for cultivated, unpoetic minds. Longfellow, 
proposing life as the end of his work, inculcates reverence, 
purity, morality; Swinburne, assuming art to be the poet’s sole 
aim, does not at all trouble himself as to the moral character of 
his work. 

Whether there be not even an artistic blunder here, whether 
highest art be, after all, really possible if permeated with impiety 
and impurity, we will not stop here to inquire; but certain it is 
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that all the great works of art, in painting, poetry and sculpture, 
have been the outgrowth of the religious consciousness. Al] 
high art is pure, and has in it somewhat of earnest purpose. 
Swinburne has the artist’s eye and hand, and, accepting as true 
his own theory of art, its complete emancipation from the sphere 
of the moral, we would hail him greatest artist of his times. 
But is it a correct theory ? 

In “Songs Before Sunrise” there is wonderful wealth and 
variety of mélody. The songs are in many keys. But we look 
for thoughts, not metres. A poet’s inspiration is all-important : 
the dress in which he clothes his message, but secondary. Turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book we come to “A Hymn of Man.” 
We would expect a poem with such a title to be one dealing 
with some of the deep questions of human life. And we are 


not mistaken. It is a strangely musical poem. 


“Tn the grey beginning of years, in the twilight of things that began, 
The word of the earth in the ears of the world, was it God? was it man? 
The word of the earth to the spheres her sisters, the note of her song, 
The sound of her speech in the ears of the starry and sisterly throng, 
Was it praise or passion or prayer, was it love or devotion or dread, 


When the veils of the shining air first wrapped her jubilant head? 


And so the poem goes on in this exalted and melodious strain. 
And what does it have to tell us of the deep questions of human- 
ity? The burden of its message, the song of its inspiration, is 
this: Things are blind and cruel, and things triumph over the 
soul; man is crushed and storm-tossed, his days are as snow- 
flakes and sand, and change rules over him; He whom men wor- 
ship is “a master whose face is a ghost’s;” who made man in the 
garden, and then tempted him to his fall and death ; who gives 
to us a stone for bread, and for light, a consuming fire; who has 
built a shrine for himself out of the shame and madness of men, 
and who has “fed his delight and derision with fire of belief as 
of hell ;” man has been a slave to this cruel deity, but “ the slave 
that slept is awake,” the Judge himself is judged and deposed ; 
man’s feet are upon this dead past, his face is towards the east, 
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“his eyes take part in the morning,” his spirit pierces to all the 
uttermost bounds of being, his soul and mind are law and ‘light 
unto themselves. And it all ends with this grand diapason, 
this final chorus : 


“ Shall God, then, die as the beasts die? Who is it hath broken his rod ? 
O God, Lord God of thy priests, rise up now and show thyself God, 


* x 


Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten; thy death is upon thee, O 
Lord, 

And the love-song of earth, as thou diest, resounds through the wind of her 
wings 


Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is the master of things.” 


Pity that such music should be put to no better use! But 
there is something impressive in the magnificent daring of this 
man; and as there must have been a grand poetic comprehension 
in the mind of him who pictured the crag-perched eagle as 
“ringed with the azure world,” and of him who fancied winds 
blowing, rains falling, earth whirling, suns rising and setting, 
“all but to prosper a poor little violet,” so there is something of 
poetic sublimity in this reckless trampling upon holy things and 
violating the most sacred sentiments of humanity. This is the 
characteristic that gives so much of sublimity and power to Mil- 
ton’s Satan—his open and unflinching defiance to all the powers 
of heaven. ‘This, too, is the secret of the wonderful interest of 
Prometheus—bound to the frozen crags of Caucasus, yet fear- 
lessly defying Jove’s fiercest wrath, daring him to do his worst. 

But if Mr. Swinburne has not allowed his theory of art to 
carry him too far, (if, indeed, we can be so charitable as to be- 
lieve that nothing worse than a false theory of art inspired this 
poem,) the common idea as to what constitutes blasphemy must 
be much in error. 

There are few poems in this book which are not remarkable 
in some way. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne never does common-place 
work. But we find ourselves wishing, merely from artistic 
reasons, that he would give us fewer flings at Christianity. Ne- 
gation is not poetic, unless the denial be mingled with the pro- 
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found and pathetic sadness of a soul which sees its highest hope 
and holiest trust, the simple faith learned at mother’s knee, 
blighted and passing away, and feels that it is “alone on waters 
wild.” But Swinburne seems to delight in tearing away the 
trust of mankind and giving nothing in return. 

“A Watch in the Night,” if we omit a stanza or two in the 
old strain, jeering at Christianity, is altogether a striking poem. 


The last stanza is like an inspiration. 


“ Liberty, what of the night? 

I feel not the red rains fall, 
Hear not the tempest at all, 

Nor thunder in heaven any more. 
All the distance is white 

With the soundless feet of the sun. 


Night, with the woes that it wore, 


Night is over and done.” 


No one will question Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical power, nor his 
marvelous mastery over words. In his hands the language is 


“«___ like the master-tone 


Of a rich instrunient—most strangely sweet.” 


And yet his poems often shock us, like ribald songs set to 
sweet music. We cannot resist the impression that Mr. Swin- 
burne is essentially a shallow man. He never lays hold of the 
great questions of life with any comprehensive grasp. Whether 
he believes in Christianity or not, no really profound thinker can 
deny the immense importance in human life and history, of the 
religious consciousness, and Mr, Swinburne’s methods of dealing 
with this great human element force us to the conviction that 
not only are his views of life narrow, but that as an artist he has 
failed to appreciate the artistic importance of the religious senti- 
ment, 

The deep books live ; and as Swinburne’s poetry has in nowise 
entered into the deeper life of the age, so, however wonderful its 
lyric power, it will never interwine itself with the affections of 
the world, and will scarcely outlive its author. 
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A YORKTOWN HERO. 


The centennial celebrations of the last few years have finally 
culminated in the brilliant pageant at Yorktown. Thunders 
from the fleet and shore pealed forth a nation’s welcome to foreign 
guests and illustrious citizens. The poem has been read, the 
oration delivered, and the celebration is now a thing of the past. 
While the shores and valleys of the “Old Dominion” are still 
re-echoing the praises of the Yorktown heroes, let us recali the 
memory of one of them, whose name has searcely been men- 
tioned, but who, nevertheless, performed a not unimportant part 
in that closing scene of the Revolution. The presence of the 
French delegation added to the interest of that memorable anni- 
versary and gave significance to the many references to French 
valor. It is of a Frenchman we wish to speak—the Baron De 
Vioménil—who was second in command of the French troops 
at Yorktown. 

The siege began on September 29th, 1781. The historians 
of the day dwelt at length on the vastness of the opera- 
tions; but, to the present generation, the only feature of 
special interest in the siege itself, was the storming of the 
enemy’s outworks by the French and American troops on Octo- 
ber 14th. Washington, to excite the emulation of the men, 
made this an international affair. Alexander Hamilton com- 
manded the American detachment, and to Vioménil it was given 
to lead the French. The sequel showed the fitness of the choice 
in both instances. Hamilton knew that the eye of his chief was 
upon him, and hurled his foree—a thunderbolt of war—against 
the enemy. Viomeénil directed the onslaught of his column with 
the coolness of a veteran. There was a moment of uncertainty. 
But the phalanx of steel pressed on, and, with a cheer, the re- 
doubt was won, and, in the light of the early dawn, besieged 
and besiegers beheld the Stars and Stripes and the Fleur-de-lis 
waving over the captured works. The successful storming of 
these redoubts rendered the surrender of Yorktown inevitable, 
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and added to the panorama of the siege a spirited movemant and 
vivid coloring, which would otherwise be wanting. 

Vioménil, although but fifty-three, was as much of a veteran as 
any officer on the field. He had entered the army as a sub-lieu- 
tenant when only twelve years of age, and, since then, had seen 
service in nearly every country of Europe. After the defeat of 
Cornwallis hé returned to France, but not to the honorable re- 
tirement to which his services entitled him, for, in 1789, he was 
to be found in the army of De Broglie at Paris. Already the low 
mutterings of discontent presaged the coming storm of the Revo- 
lution. ‘Too soon it came—a tornado of insurrection. No human 
power could now have stemmed the torrent. When their real 
need was greatest the matchless eloquence of Mirabeau failed the 
Royalists. How prophetic those words of the dying Tribune: 
“ T carry in my heart the dirge of the monarehy ; its remains will 
now be the spoil of the factions.” In this high carnival of revo- 
lution, where nobles became citizens, and butchers legislators, 
where was Vioménil? The head of an ancient family, he re- 
mained true to his patrician instincts, and was one of the bravest 
supporters of the King. With Lafayette, he believed that the 
salvation of France was in the preservation of the monarchy, 
and when its existence was endangered he showed himself no 
doubtful champion. 

What need to dwell on the details of this struggle. Let us be 
content to consider the events of one day, and that day the 10th 
of August, 1792. The King and Queen had passed an anxious 
night in the Tuilleries, listening to the ominous war-cries of the 
populace as they broke the stillness of the night air. The dawn 
brought nothing but confirmation of the rumors of the night. 
The rabble was in motion under the revolutionary leaders, and 
the soldiers of the National Guard were not to be depended upon. 
Alas, Louis X VI., if you had had courage or firmness, this was 
the time to show it. Already the mob had formed in front of 
the palace. A bold stroke, a few vollies and a charge, might yet 
have saved the day. But no! all was indecision and dismay. 
The mob opened fire and the opportunity was lost. 
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Of all the army only the Swiss Guard and two hundred gal- 
lant gentlemen were there to defend the royal family in this 
supreme crisis. Amid this storm of insurrection one thing alone 
was clear to them: they must stand by their post. Foremost 
among these gentlemen volunteers was Vioménil. Ever a leader 
among men, he would not falter now. The King had withdrawn 
to seek the protection of the National Assembly. High-spirited 
Marie Antoinette was the figure that attracted notice and 
awakened admiration and sympathy. That day she placed all 
her confidence in the gallant band of gentlemen. And Vioménil 
and his friends proved themselves worthy of her confidence. 
The terrible struggle soon began. At first the Marseillaises 
were driven from their position; but the triumph was momen- 
tary. With increased numbers they returned and charged upon 
the devoted band. In vain the intrepid Swiss stood—firm as 
their own granite hills. In vain the gentlemen met death with- 
outa murmur. The red tide of the populace swept into the 
palace and the fight became a massacre, which only ended when 
none of the defenders were left. In this tragie scene, unfaltering 
to the last, Vioménil received his death- wound. 

Here ended that career which, if not great, still presents quali- 
ties worthy of our admiration and remembrance. The bravery of 
the seven hundred members of the Swiss Guard has been beauti- 
fully commemorated. “Their countrymen have recorded their 
names with sacred enthusiasm,” and have erected a fitting monu- 
ment to their memory. Ina garden outside the walls of Lucerne, 
the genius of Thorwaldsen wrought a colossal figure from the 
living rock—a prostrate lion, wounded unto death, holds under 
his paw a shield, bearing the lilies of France, and endeavors, 
with his last gasp, to protect them from injury. This “ Lion of 
Lucerne,” though inanimate, will speak the praises of the seven 
hundred to coming generations. And Vioménil, too, deserves to 
be remembered. Let not oblivion shroud the memory of such a 
life and such a death; but rather let his name be numbered 
among.those choice spirits who identified themselves with our 
arly struggle for liberty, and let us think, betimes, of his tragic 


end, 
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THE PROLOGUE OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


The first thing that strikes us on reading the Prologue is its 
extreme quaintness. This is partially due to the strangeness 
with which the English of Chaucer’s age falls on our modern 
ears; yet the effect is almost wholly produced intentionally, by 
the writer himself, in his mode of describing his characters. 
Whatever is the true theory as to whether a poet is a teacher or 
merely a singer and pleaser, Chaucer evidently combines the 
qualities of both. Thoagh we had no more to judge him by than 
this Prologue, such would be our verdict. And to combine these 
two elements is undoubtedly the happy medium at which the 
majority of true poets have aimed, but not all. Take, for in- 
stance, the poetry of Burns and Byron, and some of the works 
of Scott. These productions, however beautiful, have never, in 
our opinion, been in the least degree designed to instruct; yet 
none will dare assert that their authors were not poets. Burns 
and Byron sang many pretty love songs and others of like char- 
acter, which were indeed musical in composition and poetical in 
thought, but some of which are not even fit to be read generally, 
much less are they instructive. 

Chaucer was a man alive to the shortcomings of his age, and 
probably found an incentive in the opportunity of ridiculing 
hem. His condition of life is clearly seen from the Prologue. 
That he was one of the lower classes, but withal educated 
and living in a sphere higher than that of his birth, is evident 
from comparing the descriptions of his different characters. He 
shows as much familiarity with those of low as those of high 
degree ; as much with those of good as those of evil character, 
for he was a man who had seen the world and knew its ways. 
His appreciation of the ridiculous must have been almost over- 
keen. If there is anything in a character that can appear out 
of the: way or absurd, Chaucer seems to pick it out and show it 
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to us in its most laughable light. Thus, when he is in the midst 


of a description, and, apparently, proceeding in a most earnest 
and grave way to tell us the peculiarities of his personage, he 
suddenly strikes some strong peculiarity and inserts a very ridic- 
ulous line—a line rendered ten times more ridiculous by its place 
among the other grave ones. Sometimes he begins his descrip- 
tion with a genial humor, as in the “Clerk of Oxenford,” who 
was a man “that unto logik hadde longe i-go,” and “as lene was 
his hors as is a rake, and he was not right fat, I undertake.” 
Though Chaucer makes fun of him throughout the first part, at 
the end he says, in his real praise : 


“Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 


And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


Praise, by the way, is a thing which, we notice, he seldom be- 
stows lavishly on any one of a clerical calling, be he of the church 
or law. He makes fun of them all; but upon the particular 
ones who have no special fault, except their connection with these 
two professions, he is not so hard. It is not to them, but to their 
superiors’ inconsistencies, that he so objects. His ridicule also 
takes within its scope the third learned profession—medicine— 
which, however, he does not think very learned, but decidedly 


more lucrative. 


“For gold in phisik is a cordial, 


Therefore he lovede gold in special,” 


is an expressive couplet in Doctor’s eulogy. 

He has his own method of description. Its most distinctive 
feature, and, at the same time, its chief mark of superiority, is 
the fewness of words which he uses to present to us a most life- 
like picture. With the lower and meaner characters, the line of 
description runs mainly on the personal appearance, and here and 
there upon some feat, generally of a nature not to be admired, 
which the person under consideration could perform especially 
well. Such, for example, is the description of the Pardoner, for 
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“This pardoner hadde heer as yelwe as wax, 
But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of flex.” 


And going on he lays open the roguery of the fellow by say- 
ing that “in his male he hadde a pilwebeer, which that, he seide, 
was oure lady veyl.” Also, “in a glas he hadde pigges’ bones,” 


a) 


which, of course, were to be palmed off on “a poure persoun 


dwellyng uppon lond,” as the remains of one of the very numer- 
ous saints of the Catholic Church, while he obtained high prices 
for these worthless relics. The miller’s character has the same 
features as that of the pardoner, but more space is devoted to the 
description of his appearance. In this particular the miller is a 
little exaggerated in point of ugliness. 

On finishing the Prologue, one would immediately say that he 


remembered the miller as the ugliest thing discussed in it. 


“Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 


Reede as the berstles of a sowes erres,” 


all lines which are not likely to be forgotten in connection with 
the miller. Then, afterwards, when, in turn, the miller tells his 
tale, we find it ugly and black, and altogether worthy of such 
“a mouth as wyde as a gret forneys.” 

The Prologue, then, contains two distinct sets of characters, 
which may best be designated by taking as an example of each, 
the Knight on the one hand, and the Good Wif of Bath, the 
Reeve and the Sompnour on the other. Beside the Knight 
stands the Prioress in point of classification. Almost immedi- 
ately following his description comes her portrait, which well 
deserves notice as being one of the Prologue’s finest. It abounds 
in those “little, significant actions” that tell a thousand times 
more to us than any general characteristics, however well put 
they may be, or suitably expressed. It is of especial interest, 
too, in that it shows us how the standard of good table manners 
so exactly tallied at that time with ours of to-day. 
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“ Wel cowde sche carie a morsel, and wel keepe, 
That no drope ne fille uppon hire breste, 
Hire overlippe wypede sche so clene, 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of greece, when sche dronken hadde hire draughte. 


Finally, it is our opinion that the Prologue serves better than 
any of the tales that follow it, as a medium through which to 
judge the man Chaucer. 

In it he shows what he knows and says what he thinks, and 
all in a concise form. In short, the Prologue is a criticism itself 
on the manners of his age. And how can we get more insight 
into a man’s nature than by reading what his opinions were of 
his contemporaries ? 

If we can admire Chaucer now for his delineations of charac- 
ter, how much more was he worthy of admiration by those of 
his own time, when the art was new? To him we owe the art. 
In this lies his glory. And his name as a painter has equal rank 
with those of Van Eyck and Rubens; but his reward is greater 
than theirs in that his work shall be more lasting. 


VOICES. - 


ONE word of appeal to those who go to lectures and other 
similar places from mere curiosity or some lower motive, and 
either make their neighbors uncomfortable throughout, or the 
whole body, by an early departure. The man whose habit it is 
to do such things, probably never realizes the amount of discom- 
fort he gives to his fellows. So now for the thousand and first 
time, let us beg that if you don’t want to hear you won’t keep 
others from hearing; if you don’t want to stay, keep away alto- 
gether. The men who received demerit marks a few days ago 
for Jeaving a lecture, were indignant, and, perhaps, rightly. But 
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the majority will agree that even though such arbitrary action is 
to be condemned, the provocation was very great indeed. 

If you want to talk, do it in your room or anywhere you 
please but in the auditorium. If you can’t sit still and hear, 
don’t go where you are expected to sit an hour. In short, have 
some consideration for the rest of your fellow-beings. 


Tue “National Civil Service Reform Association,” head- 
quarters 44 Pine street, New York, is sending to the various 
Colleges throughout the country for the signatures of students, 
copies of a petition to Congress, praying for “the passage of a 
bill providing that appointments to subordinate executive offices, 
with such exceptions as may be expedient, shall be made from 
persons whose fitness has been ascertained by competitive exam- 
ination, open to all applicants properly qualified ; and that re- 
movals from such offices shall be made for legitimate cause only, 
such as dishonesty, negligence or inefficiency, and not for political 
opinion or for refusal to render party service.” We would sug- 
gest that all who may have the opportunity, show their interest 
in the good cause by affixing their names to the above-mentioned 
memorial. It is fast becoming evident that Civil Service Reform 
is destined soon to be the prominent issue before the country ; as» 
for example, was the tariff question in the days of Webster, or 
slavery at the outbreak of the late war. Theoretically, there can 
be no formidable opposition to this movement. Yet, so firmly 
rooted among our institutions is the “ patronage question,” that 
no one officeholder, or set of rulers, or political party even, seems 
to be able to destroy its existence. Only by a general uprising 
of the people—by the members of both parties—can the evil be 
compietely overthrown. The aim of the Curtis Society—em- 
bracing, as it does, among its members men of various parties 
and professions, such as George B. McClellan, Benj. H. Bristow 
and Dr. Roswell D. Hitcheock,—seems to be thus to secure the 
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co-operation of the people, of all classes, in the work of securing 
the much-needed reform. 

In the thoughtful and scholarly essay on Civil Service Reform 
in the February number of the North American Review, atten- 
tion is called to the interest that is being felt in this subject by 
the young men of the country, and also to the importance of 
forming societies for the agitation of the question. We would 
suggest the formation of such a society in Princeton. It should 
aim to work in union with the National League, and might re- 
sult in our having an address now and then before such of the 
students as might be interested in the topic, by some speaker 
qualified for the task. Such a society exists at Ann Arbor ; and 
we understand that one is being formed at Cornell. At all 
events, we ought to have an occasional lecture upon the needs 
and possibilities of a modification of the civil service of the gov- 
ernment. Our eminent Professor of Political Science would 
probably be the proper person to make such an address ; and we 
feel confident that a speech from him upon the subject named, 
before the College, would be of interest and profit to all con- 


cerned. 


A YEAR OR TWO ago a voice appeared in the Lir. on “ Wait 
for the Amen.” As we hope soon to take possession of our new 
Chapel, it is opportune to aguin call attention to what must and 
does draw forth from visitors remarks the reverse of compli- 
mentary. The closing prayer of Chapel exercises is scarcely more 
than half finished, when some hurried students rise and com- 
mence a gradual movement towards the door, and, often before 
the last sentence is nearly completed, a grand dash by the body 
of the students is made for the exit. Often this rush is made 
prematurely, i. e., before the Professor officiating is really closing, 
when seats are regained amid an ill-suppressed giggle. 

Strangers are astonished and shocked at the want of reverence, 
and it is a never-failing source of remark to those visiting us for 
the first time. It seems clear that no appeal to the students will 
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remedy the evil, and it does not seem wise in such a matter for 
the Faculty to enforce a change; but might not a remedy be 
found through the upper classes? At Yale there is no such un- 
seemly haste. When prayers are over, all classes remain seated, 
The President, who officiates, passes out first ; as he does so, the 
Seniors rise and bow and pass out after him, the other classes 
following in order. At Williams and elsewhere, similar cus- 
toms prevail. , 

True, the classes are seated in order, one behind the other, but 
that might be done here with good results, and would doubtless 
materially lessen the disorder so marked and frequent during the 
first weeks of the College year. At any rate, let us try the plan, 
or some other which promises a remedy, when we enter the new 
Chapel. 

Were the,students to await the exit of visitors and the Faculty, 
or, at any rate, of the persons officiating, decorum would be less 
violated, and there would be less cause for Princeton’s friends to 
carry away unpleasant impressions of our Chapel exercises. 


— _-e 


THE latest poem from the pen of Mathew Arnold, which has 
just seen the light, is worthy of him. “ Westminster Abbey ” 
bears the stamp of Mr. Arnold’s genius in an eminent degree. 
The ripe culture, the careful judgment, and the exquisite choice 
of words are all here. But more, we are never oppressed by an 
over-exercise of care in selection of words, as has been so often 
the case hitherto. The only instance where such a fault is at all 
suggested, is in the use of the obsolete cecity. But we cannot for 
a moment find fault with this, so perfectly does it fulfill all the 
requirements of music, metre and sense. 

Mr. Arnold has been criticised for a lack of lyric ease. He 
who has read this poem cannot prefer this charge. The lyric 
gift is very clearly marked. ‘The verses flow on easily, smoothly, 
musically, There is no fault of this kind to be found. The 
whole poem is worthy to rank at the head of his works, so tho- 
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rough is the fitting of part to part. The thought is fine, elevated, 
poetical, and, what is, alas! 


The thought fills the words, and the words fill the metre. 


too rare lately, is vigorous. 


There is a harmony running through all, making it one of the 
most healthful lyrics of the day. 

It isa glorious sight to see such a band of poets as that of 
which Mr. Arnold is one, who have long since entered the sun- 
set shades, singing their songs of evening with all the vigor that 
winged their matins. The evening glow of gold and crimson 
rests upon their page; but no other trace of the coming night 


has yet fallen upon it. 


Not within undergraduate recollection—perhaps never—has 
Princeton adopted the plan of having training-tables for her re- 
spective teams. That such a system would greatly advance our 
base-ball and foot-ball interests, is unquestionable. Yale alone, 
of all the Colleges, pursues this course with her nine, and we see 
the result in the shape of our most formidable antagonist. It is 
foolish to argue that she has better players,—for they are often 
developed out of ordinary material,—or that they go through 
harder or more thorough training. She has, too, less men to 
draw from than Harvard. Yet there is a steadiness and unity 
in their playing that we sometimes lack, and no amount of prac- 
tice seems to give us. Does not her advantage lie just here? A 
very slight change in the spirits of a team makes a vast difference 
in the result of a contest; and that same difference of feelings is 
largely due to their diet. Not only have we no training-table 
for our nine, but its members are allowed to do much as they 
please—select their own food, smoke, and follow other such 
habits and practices as must largely negative the good effects of 
training. Is it a wonder, then, that while we come so near the 
prize almost every year, we manage to lose it after all? Not 
only is there irregular playing in individual games, but we play 
magnificently one week and miserably the next. With our pres- 
ent loose system, the captain cannot exercise the vigilance over 
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his men that he should; meets them only on the field; is more 
a trainer than a companion, and lacks much of that hearty co- 
operation which he should have from his team. Moreover, it is 
impossible for men scattered throughout all the eating clubs in 
town, to keep up, rigidly, their proper training habits, or to feel 
their proper share of the responsibility resting upon the team. 
They need the enthusiasm which can only come from being 
thrown together. Ata common table they can understand each 
other better; there will be more sympathy between them, and 
all dissatisfactions and errors can be thoroughly discussed, and 
remedies more easily obtained. They would work better, too, 
for this interest shown in them by the College. The expense is 
probably the only thing that has prevented the adoption of this 
plan hitherto, and that would be trifling. The members of our 
teams would cheerfully pay a fair board allowance, and the Col- 
lege would willingly make up the rest. We pay yearly for a 
trainer. Why not add a trifle more and have the benefit of a 
perfect system ? 
“Oh, the little more, and how much it is; 
And the little less, and what worlds away.” 


It is just that little something that we lack, or we would have 
held both foot-ball and base-ball championships this year; for 
the latter, as we all recollect, was lost by defeats in what were 
comparatively unimportant games, and games that we should 
have easily won. If a training-table would put the nine into 
better spirits and better physical condition, give them greater 
sympathy with one another, more confidence in their captain, and 
tend to make them play a stronger, steadier, less spasmodic game, 
—as undoubtedly it would,—is it not an experiment worth 
trying ? 

> << + 

“ EVERY gap in native endowments is an inlet to eccentricity 
in a man’s tastes; and every gap in his culture an inlet of un- 
sound conviction.” A College education ceases to be a liberal 
education when men are instructed in the outlines of political 
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economy and not in those of ethics or metaphysics; when men 
are taught carefully the outlines of geology and botany and 
nothing is said about the fundamental problems of conscience. 
The lawyer, when he enters upon his profession, will be too 
busy to take up the study of the most important shelf in his 
library. The physician is also too busy, and the politician is 
soon too much engrossed to think of that shelf in his library at 
all. And so there is a great danger that some colleges cut off 
the three highest themes in the hierarchy of sciences. It is, per- 
haps, but common-place to say that there are many who, ten 
years after they graduate from college, can look back and see 
the colossal gaps that they made in their college education by 
an inclination to omit certain distasteful studies and to make 
election of favorites. A lack of knowledge of the first principles 
in ethics and Christian evidences is the great cause of the agnos- 
ticism and scepticism of the present day. The trouble is that in 
a great many cases these subjects have been crowded into the 
theological schools. In more than one American college a stu- 
dent can get his degree without knowing anything, comparatively, 
of these subjects. This is notably the case in some of the state 
universities of the West. Begin the library of what a young 
man ought to know to have a liberal education by placing math- 
ematics at the bottom as the pedestal, and then place on that’ 
logic, and so on till we come, after twelve different subjects, to 
find ethics and Christian evidences at the top. On the one hand 
those who despise mathematics should be careful lest the super- 
structure of their education fall for want of a proper support ; 
and, on the other hand, a college course without the topmost 
ones would only bea headless trunk, That we may have a full, 
well-rounded education, one without any gaps in it, we should 
endeavor to fill up all the parts necessary to the completed sphere. 
Then College men will be more successful when they go into the 
wide professional fields of literature and science, north, south, 


east and west. 


Cc 
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EDITORIALS. 


Our of respect for the feelings of our readers, we have re- 
frained, as far as possible, during the past year, from alluding to 
our finances, but the time has come when a word is necessary. 
But two more numbers of this volume are still due, yet our 
Treasurer’s books show at least one hundred and fifty subseri- 
bers to be still in debt to us. You must admit, gentlemen, that 
we have treated you fairly, and, therefore, have a right to expect 
like treatment in return. In little more than a month’s time the 
present Board will retire from office, so we must begin settling 
our accounts at once. Mr. Sutphen will be in our room in the 
west end of Dickinson at noon on Wednesdays to receive sub- 
scriptions. As for those living out of town, we shall consider it a 
great favor if they will remit the money immediately. 


——_— >pe _— 


In our Exchanges some remarks of the Harvard Advocate are 
quoted, to the effect that college journalism does better in con- 
fining itself to light matter of ordinary college interest, than in 
giving to the world the literary productions of the undergradu- 
ate mind. It is argued, with much plausibility, that if one 
wishes a criticism upon some author of note, he will find a better 
one in the pages of some competent critic than is likely to appear 
in a college magazine. These remarks touch our position very 
closely, and we cannot refrain from a word of self-justification. 
The criticism of the Advocate would sweep away not only the 
literary attempts of collegians, but also those of many interesting 
and popular reviewers. After Macaulay has written upon Dry- 
den, what need have we of Mr. Lowell’s opinion upon the same 
author? Yet it is a fact that Mr. Lowell’s essays are full of 
interest to us. We might even apply an argumentum ad homi- 
nem. The Advocate prides itself upon its verses, and with the 
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best of reason; yet we may be pardoned for saying that it is 
better worth our while to read the lyrics of Swinburne or Ten- 
nyson than those of the Advocate. But this fact does not detract 
one whit from our enjoyment of the latter. To collegians the 
literary productions of collegians are valuable—far more valua- 
ble than to outsiders. We venture to say that the average college 
student might gain much information by reading college literary 
journals, Such a magazine as our own makes no pretensions of 
enlightening the world at large. Our usefulness is circumscribed 
within the limits of the college world, but within those limits 
there seems to be a place for us to fill. The opinion of a certain 
gentleman upon Wordsworth surely ought to be of as much inter- 
est to his college-mates as the time in which he can run a hun- 
dred-yards dash. They may find better opinions elsewhere, but 
so also they can hear of better time made elsewhere. What 
rouses their interest in both his literary judgment and athletic 
record, is the fact that he is their college-mate. We still believe 
that in every college deserving the name there is room for a 
literary as well as an athletic journal. 


THE conditions annexed to the Ward Fellowship have excited 
much comment, and it is questionable whether $600 will be suf- 
ficient to pay the running expenses of the Fellow who shall at- 
tempt tocomply with them. But, what is more remarkable than 
these requirements, is the vagueness used in defining the class to 
whom competition for this Fellowship is open. To throw open 
the competition to under-graduates, post.graduates and former 
Fellows, is, virtually, to exclude the first class. It is not within 
the range of possibility that a Senior, who is expected to attend 
‘the ordinary exercises, (intellectual and religious,) of the College, 
and whose time is largely occupied by the duties thus entailed, 
can compete, on equal terms, with a post-graduate who has had 
the advantage of a year’s study, and whose mental and moral 
training lies under his own direction. 
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If the Fellowship be intended for the post-graduates, well 
and good. This may be a step towards raising our post-gradu- 
ate courses out of insignificance,and rendering the reality less 
disproportionate to the vast pretensions in our catalogue. But 
if this is the case there seems to be no good reason for mention- 
ing the under-graduates. Still less for giving them the foremost 
place. If, on the other hand, the Fellowship is intended as an 
incentive to the under-graduates, a fatal mistake has been made. 
Under the present interpretation of the catalogue, there seems to 
be very small chance that any Ward Fellow will be appointed 
from the Senior class, as long as there are Fellows and graduates 
who are willing to accept the annexed conditions. We hope that 
for the good of future Senior classes, the catalogue of next year 
will either limit competition to under-graduates, or make no 
mention of them. 


A Voice in this number offers a suggestion as to a means of 
improving the order in chapel, or, rather, at the close of the ser- 
vices, which opens a subject deserving careful consideration. The 
disorder during our religious exercises has undoubtedly increased 
during the last four years, and has now reached such a point 
that it can no longer be disregarded. 

The evil coraplained of in the Voice is not the only one need- 
ing aremedy. In morning and evening chapel a constant hum 
of conversation fills the air, running on incessantly through the 
reading and prayer. Whatever respect the students of Prince- 
ton College may feel for themselves, their alma mater, and the 
Being they are supposed to worship, certain it is that in their 
worship few would suspect them of having any. This may sound 
harsh, but none who have attended chapel dare deny its truth, 
unless it be those who, while there, are always so busily talking 
themselves as not to notice the noise of others. 

If such a state of affairs is to prevail in the new chapel, Mr. 
Marquand will probably deeply regret his gift, for it is manifest 
that a building which daily witnesses within its walls reckless 
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profanation of Divine worship must soon lose its sacredness in 
the eyes of all. That our chapel services will continue to be 
disgraced in this manner, we have no reason to doubt, for the 
present system, both of marking absences and preserving order, 
seems utterly inadequate. A change of some kind is necessary. 
There is a system in use at some colleges which appears more 
successful in its workings than ours. We refer to the delegation 
to monitors chosen from the different classes of the duties in 
chapel now performed by tutors. Collegians have an abiding 
antipathy to being under the surveillance of men paid for watch- 
ing them, and, consequently, often commit deeds of open defiance 
in order to show their independence. There is apparently not the 
same objection to being watched by a class-mate, even though he 
be appointed for the purpose. Further than this, a monitor is 
really better able to trace disorder to its true source, on account 
of his intimate acquaintance with the men. 

The chief objection raised by many is, that good men could 
not be found willing to assume these duties, but experience has 
shown this to be untrue. Let the monitor be regarded in his 
true light, not as an hireling of the Faculty, chosen to act as a 
spy upon his fellows, but as one appointed on account of his hon- 
orable character to maintain good order, and there will be no 
lack of suitable men anxious for the position. 

Possibly, this plan is not the best that could be adopted, but 
it is offered for the purpose of giving a practical turn to the com- 
plaints frequently made, which yet have no results. 


—_——_ —— 


THE recent delivery here, by Prof. Norton, of Harvard, of 
four lectures on art, strengthens the hope already formed that 
Gen. Di Cesnola’s lectures in 79, on Cypriote art, were the be- 
ginning of a permanent art course at Princeton. The import- 
ance of including art studies in a scheme of liberal education, is 
now generally admitted ; and we have, therefore, gladly welcomed 
the lectures delivered during the past four winters as tending to 
that end, though in a limited way. The fact that the lectures 
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are necessarily so few in number at present, makes it important 
that the little time be used to the best advantage. Four hours 
are certainly not enough for the exhaustive discussion of any 
branch of art ; hence, it is hardly worth while to give these four 
lectures the same character that they ought to have, were more 
to follow. A knowledge, however thorough, of the elementary 
principles of art, is of little value unless the rest is to be added ; 
much more useful, to most of us, would be a general acquaint- 
ance with the subject. To impart such a knowledge, in as inter- 
esting a manner as possible, should, in our opinion, be the aim 
of the lecturers. 

Viewing the matter in this light, neither Gen. Di Cesnola nor 
Prof. Norton were quite as successful as they might have been, 
probably because they were not told what kind of lectures were 
expected. Had the latter gentleman devoted his time to de- 
scribing the external and internal beauties of the cathedrals of 
St. Denis and Chartres, as he partially did in the case of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, his lectures would have been more in- 
teresting to many of his hearers. We must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment at having lost so good an opportunity of 
learning about the great European cathedrals, from one well able 
to speak concerning them. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


JANUARY 14rH—Banquet to Foot-ball Team at the Hotel Brunswick, New 
York, given by the directors. 


JANUARY 17TH—Levee of Faculty and a few choice spirits from the stu- 
dents, held in the Government Building of a neighboring city. Menu, cooked 
goose. 


JANUARY 19TH—Lecture by General Kargé—“A Thrilling Incident of the 
Late War,” for the benefit of the local Post, G. A. R. 


JANUARY 20rH—Glee Club Concert at Germantown, Pa. 


January 24TH—Meeting of College to decide on Cricket Matters. De- 
cided to withdraw from the Inter-Collegiate Association, but to continue the 
local organization. 


JANUARY 26TH—Day of Prayer for Colleges. College adjourned after 
eleven o’clock. Address by Rev. Dr. Craig, of Keokuk, Iowa. 

JANUARY 27TH—A number of ’85 men visit Trenton “under pressure of 
circumstances.” 

JANUARY 30TH—First Lecture in the series by Prof. C. E. Norton, of Har- 
vard ; subject, “Athens and the Parthenon.” 

FreBRuUARY lst—Glee Club Concert at Orange, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 2p—Second Lecture by Prof. Norton, on “Athens and the Par- 
thenon.” 


Fespruary 4tH—Third Div. Chapel Stage Speaking ; first poem and debate 
of the course. 


Fesruary 6rH—Third Lecture by Prof. Norton; subject, “The Building 
of the Abbey Church of St. Denis.” 


FresruAry 9tTH—Final Lecture by Prof. Norton, on “The Cathedral of 
Chartres.”......... Meeting of ’82, at which the Class-Day Orators and Commit- 
tees resigned. With few exceptions they were re-elected. 


FEBRUARY 10TH—Glee Club Concert at Elizabeth. 


FesruAry 11tH—Fourth Division Chapel Stage. 
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45, Dr. P.C. Van Wyck has been appointed Superintendent of New York 
Assay Office. 

’83, BAKER resigned his position as Captain of the Crew. Jennison, ’83, 
elected his successor. 

Pror. “This substance is called carbolic acid, or fenno.” Applause. 


Pror. “ Will some one tell me the cause of that foolish demonstration?’ A 


Hub Punch. 


Ir is said two members of ’8— handed in identical papers in a late examina- 
tion ; one received a grade above 85, the other below 70. What can you in- 
fer, &c.? 


Tue Bric-d-Brac Committee of ’84 has been chosen as follows: Harris, 
Lawson, MacMullin, Paul, Stewart, Winton, A. Todd. 


Pror. “ Where is Mr. E.?” Student. “He is occupied with the Glee 
Club.” 

Pror. “ Well, I don’t care anything about your Glee Club.” The most un- 
kindest cut. 


Pror. “Gentlemen, this class would proceed better if there were more use 
of the head and less of the feet.” 


A MAN at Andover, Mass., has committed suicide by drinking a bottle of 
ink.—Er. Pity the owl wasn’t there. 


23! 23. 32!! This reminds me of a little story—3.85. 
“Do you think I’d make a soldier,” for twenty-five cents? 


Ecuo of Chapel Stage: “ Why can’t two women, on different sides of an 


alley, agree?” “ Because they argue on different premises.” 


“Dr. JAmes McCosu is an excellent base-ball player.—N. Y. Graphic. 
Keep the ball rolling, we can stand a few bushels more of newspaper lies. 


“You know, gentlemen, soldiers will swear at mules.” 


Dvurine Dr. Halsted’s illness, Dr. Duffield has been conducting his classes. 
The Math. Dept. seems to be rather feeble, physically. 


At the meeting of the Boating Association, held in Philadelphia, January 
14th, it was decided to row the race with fours on June 23d. Princeton was 
represented by Lloyd, ’82, and Jennison, ’83. 


82 nas decided to endow an alcove in the Library as a memorial to Prof, 
Henry, the funds to be expended for the purchase of books in the special lines 
of study to which he devoted his life. 


If “a little thing ’’ be spoken 
On the chapel stage, 
And the fellows throw sunflowers, 


Need an wsthete rage 
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Tue Princeton Alumni Association of Washington, D. C., held its annual 
meeting January 27th. About forty were present. 


Ci1o Hat Sophomore Prize Orations—O. W. Weyer, first prize; L. Den- 
nis, second prize; J. C. Murray, honorable mention. 


Curio Hau Competitive Debate—O. Crouse, first prize; R. D. Petty, second 
prize; L. R. Scudder, honorable mention. 


Aw exchange tells us “there is talk of starting a daily paper at Princeton.” 
Now, since our Sketch Club is so flourishing, can’t we beat them all by start- 
ing an illustrated daily ? 


YALE AND HARVARD have had Oscar Wilde. Perhaps our defunct Lec- 


ture Association could revive its drooping fortunes by a “‘ spec” on the great 
resthete. 

“Some of the Freshmen have organized a class for the study of the New 
Testament in Greek.”—Argo. This is a new test of an old boot-lick. (N. B. 


Last attempt.) 

WitirAMs has an enthusiastic Shakespeare Club. 

WaAsHINGTON Univ. (St. Louis) issues an illustrated art magazine, “ Pa- 
lette Scrapings.” 


PRESIDENT PorTER thinks compulsory church and prayers a success. He 
also thinks athletics, at Yale, are, “on the whole, an advantage to health, and 
Thus, with President Eliot, an old boating man, 
and “ President McCosh, an excellent base-ball player,’ we have captured the 


morals and good manners.’ 


triumvirate. 


Dr. H. W. Betxrows, of N. Y., and Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, 
have died during fhe past month.. They were among the most prominent 
ministerial alumni of Harvard and Yale, and represented the difference in 
theological influence between the two Universities. 


‘ 


Dip you get an artistic “schedule of lectures and recitations?” 


“Tue Nassau Lit. says: ‘The C. C. N. Y.’ (catch on to the the 2) ‘is 
striving,’ ” etc. 

Ah, pardon, we did mistake in calling you the College of N. Y. Glad to 
see you unwilling to dispute the claims of your little sister of 49th street. 

Dip you sign the Civil Service Reform petition? Some one is getting a 
big collection of autographs. Wonder if there are any future Presidents 
among them. 


Cu1io Junior Orators—Brodhead, Crouse, Lynde, Royle. 

HARD on young authors, this criticism by the World. “The most com- 
mon-place experience of an imbecile, narrated in vile English.” 

Simpson, ’82, in town on the 22d; little changed by his London banking 


life. 
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A WESTERN paper contains an article on “The Gospel of Beauty.” Sounds 


familiar, somehow. 


THERE are many excellent stoves in the market, but there is no base- 
burner equal to the maternal slipper.— Ex. 
Now doth the hard pressed Senior 
Crib out full many a page, 
From old reviews and papers 
To make a chapel stage. 


SEVERAL days of out-door practice have been obtained by the pitchers. 
DvurRinG the past year Yale has received $335,000. 


H. M. ALEXANDER, formerly of ’83, Princeton, and a brother of Prof. Al- 
exander, has joined ’83 here.—Acta. 

A Junior who had been absent from a recitation, called en the Prof. fo 
have his mark removed. “What I have written, I have written,” said the 
Prof. “So said Pontius Pilate,” replied the Junior, and submitted to the 
sentence.— News. 

Tue Garfield Professorship fund for endowing a chair at Williams, has 
reached $35,000.—Argo. 

Aut the Professors at Amherst are said to be graduates of that College. 


“ Now we will put a few questions.” Prof. “What do we know by the 
senses?” Silence. “ What belief haye I expressed?’ Silence. ‘‘ What do 
E 
T hold, sir?” Student. “A book.” 


None of the Professorships at Yale are fully endowed in the academical 
department, the total endowment not being sufficient for four Professors.— 
Independent. 


Pror. RussEt1, of Cornell, has been requested to resign, on account of his 
loose religious views.— Ex. 


AMHERST has 2500 alumni, of whom 100 have been missionaries, 900 min- 
isters, 230 teachers, and 600 lawyers.— Ex. 


Pror. 8. Weitits WILLIAMs, who was to have lectured before the Seminary 
on “China,” met with an accident just before starting here, by which his arm 
was broken. 


He parted his locks in the middle, 
Effeminate, clear to be seen ; 

He tortured the poetic fiddle, 
And aped the philosopher's mien. 


He spoke of ideas as “ pretty,”’ 
Of all below Genius as “‘ mean ;” 
Discoursed of ‘* true manhood” and beauty, 
The Absolute and the Unseen. 
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His talk, like the cheat in a beer-mug, 
Much froth on the top of the glass, 

But sifted of all that was humbug, 
There remained but a volume of gas. 


His hair laid straight forward was like to 
A dust brush divided in half, 

But when nicely adj usted to strike you, 
It struck—like the horns of a calf. 


Now put your wits together 
And tell me if you can ; 

Have you ever seen an original 
Of such an wzsthetic young man? 


—_———> <> 





COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


Oscar WILDE has visited the classic retreats of Cambridge. The sunflower 
and the lily have done their appointed work in advertising him to the public; 
and it is to be presumed that everybody at fair Harvard has sat at the great 
apostle’s feet, at the small price of one dollar a head, the regular fee to see the 
animal perform. If all accounts be true, the Wild Horse-car has made quite 
a number of interesting disciples at Harvard, especially in the Freshman 
class. Indeed, such was the fervor and zeal of these newly-converted follow- 
ers, that they even paid him the delicate compliment of appearing at his lec- 
tures dressed in his own peculiar and gorgeous style of raiment. Mr. Wilde, 
in the course of his lecture, announced his intention of presenting the Har- 
vard Gym. with a statue of a Greek athlete. This was graciously accepted by 
the editor of the Harvard Daily Herald. From what we can learn, it appears 
to be Mr. Wilde’s habit to give away these charming little testimonials of 
gratitude and affection at the slightest provocation. Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Wellesley are each to have one, we understand. We admire such noble, 
large-hearted generosity. If you ever run out of statues, Mr. Wilde, come 
down to Princeton and we’ll give you ours. We have a fine large one at our 
gymnasium that we have been wanting to give away for some time. 

“Michael Strogoff” was presented lately at the opera house in Hartford, 
Conn., the grand army being composed of twenty or thirty Trinity College 
students. All went well until the battle scene. At the signal of the manager, 
it was arranged that the whole troop should fall dead upon the scene of slangh- 
ter, which, of course, was calculated to produce a very solemn and awe-inspir- 
ing effect. Unfortunately, something went wrong, and when the signal was 
given, half of the gallant soldiers refused to lie down at all, while the others 
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lay dead in the most approved manner for two or three moments, and then 
got up and walked off, covered with smiles, to the great disgust of the unhappy 
stage-manager, who had not foreseen such an unexpected denouement to the 
thrilling scene. The army was immediately disbanded and dismissed in dis- 
grace. In contrast with this unfortunate affair, it is pleasant to recall the great 
success of our noble supes at the Trenton Opera House two weeks ago. Their 
fine aciing, especially in the tableaux, was highly commended by all; and 
they carried away not only the approbation of the public, but a silver quarter 
a-piece from the grateful manager. 

The Rutgers students, after a performance in New Brunswick given by 
Mary Anderson, gallantly unhitched the horses from her carriage, drew her 
to her hotel through mud and rain, serenaded her for an hour, and went down 
the next morning to cheer her off. See what it is to be popular, dear children, 
especially in New Brunswick. 

The Harvard commons at Memorial Hall appear to be quite a popular re- 
sort for Cambridge sight-seers. Indeed, the galleries are so crowded at meal- 
times, that tickets to see the animals fed must be obtained beforehand from 
the officers of the association. Truly, it must be an instructive sight. 

The Cornell Sophomores have invented—no, we can’t say invented, for we 
believe the Syracuse University students originated the idea—a new and 
startling innovation in the hazing line. In order to make the scheme a suc- 
cess, it must be premised that the Freshmen are about to have a Class supper. 
A close carriage 4 la “ Mysteries of Paris,” is stationed in an out-of-the-way 
street, and two or more Sophs, disguised by masks, lie in wait for the victim, 
the prophet or poet being generally selected. Along comes the unsuspecting 
poet or orator, as the case may be, the masked figures rush forward, there is a 
short struggle, the carriage door slams hastily to, and the sound of rapidly- 
retreating wheels dies away on the midnight breeze. The bereaved, missing 
the absent one, call on the long-suffering police for aid; everybody turns out 
en masse for the search ; there is, perhaps, a little skirmish, and then the lost 
one is found. This amusing and thrilling performance occurs, on an average, 
three or four times a week at Cornell, as far as we can judge. We understand 
that an attempt was recently made by some of the bold, bad girls of the Soph- 
omore class to kidnap one of the Freshmen ladies, but the report is indig- 
nantly denied by all parties. This is a good joke, a remarkably fine joke, but 
it seems to us it is being carried rather too far when a man is suddenly ab- 
ducted under such mysterious circumstances and carried away ten or twelve 
miles into the country to find his way back as best he can. Four of the ill- 
treated Freshmen are so indignant that they have instituted lawsuits against 
their persecutors. 

The latest story about the exiled celestial students of Yale is, that one of 
them, Mr. Chin Chan Chin by name, has been deprived of his head for the 
crime of losing his heart to a New Haven girl. Prof. S. Wells Williams, 
however, denies the report. and it seems to us as though there were a good 
deal of chin-chin about the whole affair. 
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Getting up rebellions is all the rage now among our western brethren. 
The latest and most brilliant effort in that line comes from Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. It appears that some articles reflecting on the President were pub- 
lished in the Academica, to the great disgust of the latter official. The edi- 
tors were summoned and warned. Still this did not satisfy the insatiable 
Vickers. Carefully: preparing a decoy article, he had it published in the 
University, his official organ. The unfortunate editors fell into the trap, and 
its next issue of the Academica laid President Vickers out cold. This was 
what the cunning Rector wanted, and, by bulldozing his Faculty, he had the 
whole editorial board expelled. The students then prepared a long petition, 
setting forth their grievances, and threatening to break the whole concern up 
if the persecuted ones were not restored. The fight was long and bitter, and, 
for a time, seemed as though the great Cincinnati University would cease to 
exist, or, at any rate, the Academica. But, alas, that was not to be. The 
newspapers joined in the quarrel and there was a lively time, all hands round, 
At last accounts the editors had been reinstated, but the wily Vickers still re- 
mains and more trouble is anticipated. 

Base-ball prospects are looming up. Yale and Harvard have their teams 
in active training. Brown predicts that the pennant will take a move next 
spring out of New Haven. A western College league has been formed be- 
tween Madison, Evanston, Racine and Michigan Universities. A series of 
games will be played in the spring, and the victors will challenge the East- 
ern champions for the “ United States College Championship,” whatever that 
may be. 

The Amherst system of student government has been noticed before, but it 
is far behind that of Illinois Industrial College. At the latter institution, 
“the members of three governmental departments, executive, judicial and 
legislative, are chosen by the students. The action of the students are entirely 
subject to the control of this government. A paid marshal is employed, in- 
vested with the power to arrest; two justices with power to try, and two 
attorneys with the power to prosecute. A senate, composed of twenty-one 


’ 


members, enacts the necessary laws.” In connection with this we learn that 
at the University of California the students in mathematics are allowed to 
assign their own lessons, being simply required to report progress from time 
to time. 

We turn with fast-falling tears from this glimpse of elysium, paradise or 
whatever you want to call it, to sympathize with the fair students of Lasell 
Seminary, who are greatly exercised over a cruel ukase of the Faculty, for- 
bidding the use of slang, as the following extract from the Leaves will show: 

“The alarming increase of slang among us, called for an immediate and 
effective remedy; to all who had let any of the obnoxious expressions pass 
their lips were requested to commanicate the same, in writing, to the pro- 
fessor. On examination, only one maiden’s conversation was found to be as 
it should.” 
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From the above we infer that that delightful and expressive medium of 
intercourse has been denied to them, under we know not what dreadful pen- 
alties. This is really too bad. Think of the miseries of the Lasell girls in 
no longer being able to “ adore sweet potatoes ’—no, we beg pardon, that is not 
slang, it is esthetic. Well, then, “toget a mash on that feller who, you know, 
is horrid tough, but then such a swell, and such a daisy stepper in the scoop 
waltz.” Isn’t it shameful? The Leaves asks despairingly, “ Where did Miss 
S——’s diamond come from?” We don’t know, dear. We give it right up, 
and we don’t believe it a real diamond, anyway. That mean Miss §. is 
always showing off. We also clip the following astonishing and bewildering 
paragraph: “Stolen—a sleeping cap from an unconscious young man.” (We 
suppose that means a Trinity College young man.) “A liberal reward will 
Somebody has evidently been playing a mean 





be paid if returned to 
trick on the Trinity College young man. 





EXCHANGES. 


“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macbeth, Act I., Scene III. 


There are various ways of conducting the exchange department in a publi- 
cation like the Lir. Each of the three hundred and fifty college periodicals 
throughout the land possesses, undoubtedly, an individuality, more or less 
marked in its tone respecting the contents of the “ Editor’s Table” in its 
sanctum. Thus, exchange editors may be classified according to their 
methods. There are two or three general types. And, first, there is the 
solemn editor. His department reads like an essay in the North American 
Review, or a dissertation in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He reviews in as 
cautious, reverent and dignified a manner as if he were dissecting Milton or 
Wordsworth, and his reputation for a lifetime depended on the care and con- 
scientiousness with which he performed his task. And then you have the 
comic editor. He has no reverence, no dignity. He searches through the 
College press merely to find targets against which to launch his ridieule and 
laughter. He flits from exchange to exchange like a gay butterfly, so to 
speak, sipping from each merely the honey of foolishness into which to plunge 
the arrow-tips of his sarcasm, and passing by unnoticed that which is really 
worthy of serious praise. It is our endeavor to hold to the golden mean be- 


tween these types. And, right here, candor compels us to admit that we are 
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good natured and affectionate to a fault. We wouldn’t, for the world, deny 
the charge. Now, Alexander Pope, who exercised a function similar to ours 
in the midst of the trashy literature of his day, was notoriously harsh, and 
even venomous in his attitude towards cotemporaneous authors. Yet Pope, 
you are aware, was a liftle man, physically out of tune, and chronically ner- 
vous and irritable. And, if no other element inclined us, our two hundred 
pounds of avoirdupois would give us an opposite spirit to that of the author of 
“ Dunciad.” With these remarks we attack the pile on our table. 

The Brunonian this month first meets us for its share of praise. The make- 
up of this periodical is fairly pleasing ; its editorials are, we presume, timely, 
and its stories are entertaining. “Snooks at Roger Williams’ Park,” is, we 
suppose, a very interesting sort of story for those who like that sort of story. 
And the excellence of the Brunonian’s poetry may be seen from the follow- 
ing tid-bit, entitled “ Twilight Thoughts.” Does the author refer to sitting 
on the front gate with Susanna Mahoney by his side (the old gentleman being 
away on a journey,) and musing upon the fascinating beauties of the moon? 
If so, we agree with him: 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


In the quiet hour at even, 
Pleasant ‘tis to sit and muse ; 
Then unto the soul are given 
Draughts refreshing as the dews. 
Drops of crystal thought go twinkling 
Deep down memory’'s mossy well ; 
Strike its stilly waters, tinkling 
Like a tiny silver bell 

The Virginia University Magazine starts out with a nine-page article on 
“Oblivion.” Very fine. We agree that oblivion, as a state of existence, is 
a pretty interesting sort of thing. We suppose it was intended that the read- 
ers of the essay should reach that condition by devoting their lives to its 
perusal. Haven’t read it; but know it must be good. Another nine-pager on 
“ Bacon’s Rebellion,” adds to the general sprightly effect of this little monthly 
from the Virginia hills. We praise unsparingly. 

The Targum contains a sensible leading article on the “Scholar in Poli- 
tics.’ The remainder of the paper, however, is of altogether too local a 
stamp to be of interest to outsiders. The editorials are upon practical topics, 
but show a lack of care in preparation. It seems that our neighbor is some- 
what “ bored” over the slanderous assertion of “city papers,” that “the end 
of existence at Rutgers is pool-playing and cigarette smoking.” And after 
indignantly protesting that this is “utterly and unequivocally false,” and 
bravely daring the “anonymous coward” to sign its statement, it adds: 
“ Every one who knows anything about our college knows that the class of 
men who come here are conspicuously studious, and exceptionally free from 
dissipation. In fact, we do not recall a single man connected with the insti- 
tution whom the students, among themselves, wovld class as a dissipated fellow. 
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Of how many colleges could this be honestly asserted?” That’s a poser, to 
be sure, dear Jargum. Rutgers’ morals are good. We will believe that, the 
entire secular press to the contrary notwithstanding. And, therefore, our 
heart bleeds to see such false slurs cast at innocent purity. It is really too 
bad! And, perhaps, even now the unmitigated scoundrel in question may 
be blandly smiling at the effect of his cruel attack. Horrible! 

The Dartmouth must be awfully at swords’ points with Wellesley, judging 
from the tone of “Sickeley Life; or, the Female College Course of K. White 
Young,” a story filling four or five pages of number six, volume third of the 
journal named. “Sickeley College” evidently means Wellesley. The hero- 
ine of the story in question is represented as meeting with various touching 
adventures, and finally ending her useful career at college by being expelled 
for sneezing during “Silent Time.” We fear that the story is overdrawn. We 
don’t believe that a college miss ever did or ever could sneeze during “Silent 
Time.” We can believe that K. White Young played with dolls at college 
to pass away her lonely hours; for it was Joseph Cook, we believe, who, with 
tears in his eyes, in a Boston Monday lecture, learnedly said, “ Dolls invaria- 
bly suffuse fully the vacuity of the thingness of young-ladyhood.” Joe was 
right. But oh! we can never believe that the dear girls who, as darling 
Sophs. in their institution, meet the incoming Freshies from year to year with 
bouquets and kisses, could be guilty of such a charge as that stated. We 
won't believe it. And hence we denounce the Dartmouth as a base deceiver. 

We are unhappy to inform our E. C. that Mis Cellany, of Poughkeepsie, 
has gone back on N. Assau Lit., and that the engagement of the handsome 
couple will never become a fact. The young lady in question is fickle. She 
has deserted her first love. The following from the Yale Lit. explains: 

The Student.—The Vassar Miscellany is a publication of which any college 
might well be proud. 

Miscellany—The Amherst Student we like. 


The last number of volume thirty-second of the Harvard Advocate takes 
pains to justify the position it professes to take with reference to the publica- 
tion of “so much light matter and so few ‘solid articles’” in its columns. 
The editorial in question sensibly says: “This reproach [that of containing 
so few solid articles,] indicates pretty clearly the dividing line between East- 
ern and Western College journalism. We do not hesitate to say that the 
Eastern method is the better. * * * Our position is briefly this: such ‘solid’ 
undergraduate literature as would be likely to find its way into college papers, 
is not worth reading in comparison with articles on the same subjects printed 
in the great reviews. Nobody cares to read what Snodkins, ’85, thinks of 
Wordsworth, when he can find out, in about the same length of time, the crit- 
ical opinion of Mr. Mathew Arnold.” 








